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The voice of 
the American Negro 


In the past year Peace News 
has given extensive coverage to 
He American Negro’s struggle 
Or equality in his own country. 

tinly, we have carried reports 
‘nd analyses of the activities of 


ad, Rhadesidh . 
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who earlier M#) Tle civil rights movement. In 
ed for living» this issue, we look at another 
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frucial aspect of the Negro’s 
Progress towards articulateness 
ind self-respect - the develop- 
Ment of a formidable body of 
<<, *°8ro writing. 


thems h 

} ae 4 Deg M . 

N y Spite the achievement of 
at ~ , Writers like Richard Wright, it 
) —aettl | las ip to now been left to jazz 
ra nemmoweiy MUSicians like Dizzy Gillespie 
Sacks coed (right) to put the voice of the 
certain at the Ha Sgro around the world. Now, 
M8 a ea A so many first rate Negro 
ake fevers claiming world atten 
ists BCD Oe me n, the black man’s history in 
sxpected to MM. -“Merica is moving into a new 
4nd vital period. 
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ness, this sense of always looking at 
one’s self through the eyes’ of 
others, of measuring one’s soul by 
the tape of a world that looks on in 
amused contempt and pity. One 
ever feels the two-ness= an Ameri- 
can, a .Negro; two souls, two 
thoughts, two un-reconciled. stvriy- 
ines, two warring Ideals in’ one 
dark body, whose dogged strength 
alone keeps it from being torn 
asunder.” 

But now, the thrust: among more 
and. yaore young blacks is towards 


being an American. In Whe Speaks 
for the Negro? (Random House), 
Robert Penn Warren fells of a con: 
forence on non-violence at. Howard 
University in the course of which 
“a young girl with pale skin” rose 
and spoke with ‘furious, taut 
elan ” of her awakening: 
“fT tell you ft have diseavered: a 
great truth, T have discovered 4 
treat joy. have discavered that 
joam. black. doam black!) You 
_ put there - oh, yes, you may Have 
» Slag fates, bat your hearts are 


And in, the same book, Gilbert 
Moses, speaking from Mississi : 
where he worked with CGFO in the 
summer of 1964, proclaims: 
“ Negroes have. certain unique 
experiences that a white person 
is unable to share, J think thai, 
it (colour) is modre of an inlang 
ible thing made tangible, an im. 
posed tangibility, Fase Wu 
hess Meas mare: than ot 
things we actually> pride: our 
selves on, even though we feject. 
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the stereotypes - the rhythins, 
the morality bit, and the sports. 
There’s a certain pride in this 
negritude, which, in fact, encom- 
passes the stereolype that we 
fought against.” 
The defining and testing of this 
pride turned out to be the core of 
a three-day conference at the New 
School in New York’s Greenwich 
Village in April, 1965, Called “ The 
Negro Writer’s Vision of America,” 
the conference was co-sponsored by 


Also on the platform was writer Sylves- 
ter Leaks, tall, free with talk of “soul,” 
and the first speaker to sound what was 
to become the main if tangled theme 
of the conference - the need to discard 
the very word, ‘“ Negro.” The need, as 
another panelist put il, tu “ unimvent 
the Negro.’ That first night, Leaks 
boomed: “I know there is no such land 
as Negroland. A people, however, are 
named and identified by the land they 
come from. That makes me an Afro- 
American.” 

A middle-aged Negro in the audience 
grumbled, ‘‘ Oh, no, not again.” 

A young Negro got up and asked Laks: 


Pe als ee coe ane eaten 


gunner. “f£ am reminded,” he said, “ of 
the wolfiman or vampire when you finally 
drive the stake into their heart. They 
ery, ‘Don't kill me - or yowll be what 
TI am.’ But the cyele of world spirit 
never comes hack exactly the saine way. 
There'll never be a repeat of this par- 
ticular madness any more.” 

The audience was restive again about 
the name, ° Negro,” and for a moment 
by-passed dones to ask clarification of 
the Afro-American ethos from Samuel 
Allen (who writes his poetry as Paul 
Vesey). Allen looks to be in his early 
fifties; he speaks and moves with easy 
confidence; and he does not appear frag- 
mented as a poet who is also a public 
man (a career official in the Commerce 
Department in Washington). “A racist 
Western culture,” he began softly, “ has 
essentially identified people by race. So 
| prefer Afro-American to Negro be- 
cause it gives the place of origin and 
cultural background rather than desig- 


royally as King Joe Oliver, Earl Hine 
Count Basie, Duke Ellington and Pres 
dent Lester Young.” . 
Brown 1s a man of wit, a wit often ne 
caustic than it appears to be as he 
hones it with a broad smile and as 
uses seeming self-deprecation for plu 5 
tuation. Abbey Lincoln, the singer-acHe 
who followed Brown, was more soleil 
althouvh occasionally her own kind bH 
wintry hurnour broke through, As when 
she spoke of the world of Billie Holie® 
and read the lyrics of Billie’s Ged BUS 
the Child Ci’ Mama may have, papa "4 
have, but God Bless the child that's & 
his own"). She looked up, smiled, 
said, “ Now that has overtones of @ 
veyism and black nationalism.” a ti 
She referred to Bessie Smith’s lyrics v 
Poor Man’s Blues aud Gimme A Pig 
(“the fight to keep body and soul 
gether in a white, hostile society”). At 
in speaking of white pretences at tellifs 
it like it is in that black world, 


+ 


$C : Jarle “What is ¢ is talk ¢ fru- : 

the New School and the Harlem Cee 7 Lar ol grea nntes gets nating a race. ‘Negritude’ throws the snapped, “It was no accident that Poh 
Writer’s Guild. The sessions were ?C% : eine white man’s word back at him, but as was a cripple.” 

ture? | have no connection with my 1 a pple. <a » cone 

a way of asserting black worth.” Abbey wore her hair “ natural.” 50 @ 


dedicated to the memory of Lor- 
raine Hansberry, and throughout 


African brother other than coluur-wise,” 
Leaks looked at the questioner with a 


“ But,’ an elderly Negro in the audience 
persisted, ‘Isn't ‘negritude’ old hat?” 


novelist Paule Marshall. 
gave the most cohesive and the ve 
4 


avatar ce Wen . } 2 i é scorn: “ Young } 
the conference, a large photograph oon OEE ye cane eee of Ste He was answered by John Henrik burning paper of the conference. 
yf her, mounted on the right-hand M4" you. : Clarke, Associate [Editor F - blae an as portrayed in Americi 
( ler, JuNnted on e rig an conditioning. I would suggest you pay arke, Associate Itditor of Freedom- black woman as portrayed i: ie 


wall of the auditorium, looked out 
on the speakers and the audience. 
She had been caught in a character- 
istic look of amused, tart sceptic- 
ism, ft had been hard to be im- 
preeise in talking with Lorraine 
about things that mattered to her. 
She had always wanted to know, 
“What are you really saying? 
What are you really thinking?” 
The photograph, I thought, was 
well chosen. It was a symbol of 


a visit to the Schomburg Library in 
Harlem.” 

Outside, on Twelfth Street, at the end 
of the evening, | saw a black novelist 
1 knew. He had been invited to be a 
panelist but had refused. “ {ve had this 
kind of meeting,’ he explained. “ They 
talk about the Schomburg Library. Well, 
why didn’t they have this up there? Or 
at the Audobon Ballroom? Where some 
black kids could come in off the street. 
Shee-it. We're still downtown in the 
white man’s building.” 


ways and a man knowledgeable in Afri- 
can history and culture. “ We cannot 
discard ‘negritude’,” said Clarke, “ be- 
fore we untlerstand it. It is a passing 
phase of our national awakening. Until 
we gather and know our values, however, 
we will not know our place in a universal 
civilisation. ‘ Negritude’ is the method 
of gathering those values.” 

A Negro in his late sixties broke into 
the discussion of “ negritude” to rebuke 
LeRoi Jones. “I am not satisfied,” he 
said from his seat in the second row, 
“with your answer to that young lady. 
What do you propose to substitute for 


literature,” she started, “ has been stu 
up between two poles and Jeft hang 
there. On the one hand, she is 
nigger wench, sensual, primitive, pie 
ure-seeking, immoral, 


The novele 


the siren, ‘4 lj 


sinner. On the other, she is the lates 


than-life Negro matriarch, strong 
humble, patient, wise beyond all wisdafe 
devotedly religious, the saint, th 
mammy, the great wet nurse of 
society. 

“The black woman has seldom pet 
realised as a valid character betwee 
these two poles. She has been dell 
the ambiguities, the ambivalences + 


witnessing, and I Jooked at it often Poetry and polemics the present society? Certainly a Negro make for individuation. Since slave 
! during the three days writer... ,” he paused, nodded at the purpose of the dominant society het 
} T : dui : The next morning was concerned with Samuel Allen, and resumed, “an Afro- been to deny the Negro WOMEN 
‘ James Baldwin was the keynote «poetry and Polemics 1965,” and it pro- American writer can make a contribu- humanity so that anything coulda be d0® 
}, speaker on Friday night. “My duced an oblique confrontation. One of tion to help decide what we can sub- to her. Moreover, she was used to 
1! models,” he said, “my private the poets, Gloria Oden, spoke with tightly stitute for what we have now.” body myths and fantasies so deeP 
standards of what excellence is, are “isciplined asperity of those Negro Notably more gentle to his black ques- the national consciousness that not ove 
! t Hemi anil eT polemicists who tioner than he had been to the white the best white writers recognised W? 

not remingway or Faulkner or DOS ~ “. trap a doltish audience into an girl, Jones said: they were doing.” a 
i Passos. I mode) myself on jazz illusion of a bi-racial confrontation. © “When she asked the question, I sort Paule Marshall continued with an Me 


musicians, black dancers, a couple 
of whores and a few junkies.” 
Later, he added: 

“ Billie Holiday was one of the 


Their work is like the slavish dance of 
a court fool for the pleasure of his 
king. We must work harder to be 
poets. When the white audience tires 
of masochism and moves toward us, 


of drew up. I don’t think most white 
people in the world even deserve to 
hear what would happen after the 
destruction.” 

Jones was now wholly involved in for- 


alysis of how Negro writers, particu of 
ly at first, also accommodated themsell 
to those myths. Eventually, she addr 
the Negro woman as a “real pers? 
with broader dimensions” began is 


witnesses to the spiritual state some of us will have nothing to say. mulating his answer. The words burst emerge in the work of such writers 
of this country and Ray Charles If indeed, by being historical - or out in spontaneous non-polemical caden- Dorothy West, Alice Childress, GW 
is being driven.d th rather, hysterical - the polemicists ces and there was the sense that Jones dolyn Brooks, Anne Petry, Wort 

cing driven down the same have made any contribution so far.” the apocalyptic avenger had given way Mansberry. aiff 
path. What is important to re> Also on the pane) was LeRoi Jones. for the time being to the private man Negritude - without being expliey) 


member is that the word doesn’t 
come from the artist; it comes 
from the street, All the artist is 
trying to do is make you remem- 
ber who you are.” 
During the question period, a slim 
black yirl, wearing glasses, spoke 
from the baleony to Baldwin: 
* You say you model yourself after 


jazz musicians, dancers, whores and 
junkies, Don’t you consider the 


average hard-working Negro - the 


Negro who has to work all day in 
the white woman’s kitchen, the 


Hunched, he sat expressionless, smoking 
Gauloises. Miss Oden, in a black dress 
with a white lace collar, touched her 
glasses and then read some of her poems. 
They were not polemical. They were 
personal, but seldom penetrated through 
her into the audience. 
LeRoi's turn had come, and he began 
matter-of-factly by stating, as he often 
does, that 
“,.the role of the black artist in 
America is to help in the destruction 
of America as it now exists. If what 
he does - whether it's polemical or 
lyrical or however it functions - if it 
contributes to that destruction, it is 
valid and finally beautiful.” 
IIe read some of his poems. They were 


and his hopes, 
“ When I speak of a universal society, 
I mean one in which each person’s 
value is determined by his use in 
that society and everything man could 
invent would benefit everybody in the 
society, It would be a society in which 
just by being born - that fact alone - 
would qualify everyone for everything 
of value in that world. Sure, it’s 
‘utopian,’ it’s ‘idealistic, but all that 
means is that these are ideas in some- 
body’s mind, It would be a_ society 
which could admit to any man’s 
heauty, But at this point in history, 
we're still in the equivalent of pre- 
historie times in terms of that soctety. 
This is a primitive world we exist in. 


named - came into the talk. “ One 
the reasons,” sald Paule Marshall, 

white man in this country has been © 
hard on us is because he suspects" 
have something going for us that My 
lost. How can I define it? An expressiG 
quality, a strength that comes ff, 


suffering. A feeling for life that hase | 


Ul 


been leached out by a fat, complact 


way of life. A health in the midst | 


misery. He suspects that once there is rf 
opportunity for all this to come i< 
flower, we would be a formidable peoP’, 


Our task as writers is to prove 


pit 


right.” ‘t 


There was a corollary call to pride! 
the talk by playwright Alice Childrettiy 
“Today we hear so much about ‘t 


young Negro working in college - not in any way likely to be mistaken for We still can't solve the problem of | new Negro, as if there had beet! | 


your model too?” the dance of a court fool. It is as difficult giving men enough to eat in a world protests before. The story of the %s | divoy 

Baldwin looked up, recognised he’d to describe Jones as a poet at his fiercely full of food or of giving men a decent — Negro has not been fully told. If thy Wer 

been outpointed, and smiled in self- lyrical best - and he was that morning place to stay in a world full of houses. true stories were told, there won “Ag 

defence: “1 ‘ Piniending - as jt is to put into words the careering But,’ Jones continued, “you can’t not be so many schoo) drop-outs. of ra 

: , was not intending to power and rushing vulnerability (because speak of simply ‘changing' it. How wants to sit in a classroom and ek Writ 

malign any of the Negro people they are so open) of John Coltrane or can you change'a model T Ford into a told you're nobody, that the fall the | 
} or to leave you out. T was raised Cecil Taylor, And [ will not try here. jet plane? The Ford would have to he of your country owted you and | White 
; by a maid who worked in the white He performs his poems as if he were a destroyed first. To rebuild it, you’d | you free at his death?" sputt | Cerne 
| woman’s kitchen.” hornman. I wonder why, since his hooks —_ have to strip it. You can't talk of a In the question period, a black Soe About 
i Anes bi nen. P , d do not come out often enough to catch universal society or of autonomous African writer, in a white, open-cOhg int 
| So was I!” the girl said with up with his poetry, some record company cultures until the biggest obstruc- shirt and strutting moustache, sald my tace 
; bristling pride. feb ab eee ping, record his poems us tion to nat aoe gpmulurg moclely, is ly, ae 0 pelleye that you should cog Seve 
s ; i oR. jy, he feels the need to. “ These are songs removed and that is America - the larg- yourselves as Afro-Americans, like Pia Vel 

Leet ia eas yltess poe if you had the musie,” one of his lines est obstruction to universal peace anil nedy was an Irish-American, but I ee heir 
NCE exchange, — an el lope goes. The poems he read that Saturday happiness. der at the agitation to identify yO" tak 

; you will be my witness too, ve a it ae ae ey ae ep ELE Rogue localise their pra ars ioa a AL Atuca onal | noun 
not be just heard. Mach had to be copec ems - black Americans too, Like He was immediately and sharply Shy 9 oh 
with - coped with in exhilarating, saying the black man is a minority lenged by John Henrik Clarke. “Te tee 
dangerous recognition of a particular here. But the majority of the people increasing feeling of separation fre pps 
Langston universal or coped with in stiff resis. in the world are plotting the destruc- Us on the part of some visiting Arles | Tho 
He LO nals 4 aa at ae had a of ene " very open terms. ye pure ae Ps said, “ and ef bite 
een so private for so Jong that one The non-white majority.” of recent vintage. Years ago, i 9) 

Hughes feared to find out what had become of Netunah and other Africans study ! en 
| GAME A. young white girl, after the poems The black woman of pinicecaintes @NGWathy es i : 3 
' were over, tald Jones she tended to In the afternoon, the first panel discus- downtown tells them Harlem is a junPaf | Rive 
We play with death agree that the present society was "terri- sion was "The Negra Woman in Ameri. and some of them listen. You speabid j the | 

And share her many hills ble.” But, she said, troubled, ° You want can Literature.” The only male on the identification. Our first churches and “qm | tn 
In higt y to destray rather than change. What panel, Sterling Brown, Professor af societies were called African, Onl.4 | Alice 
Nn igh command - are you going to replace this society English at Howard University and a the last ten years, has there beet qne CUE 

Using death's with? Something better? Something more poet, began by saying that he doesn't nonsensical division, spurred bY piffic 

Final vengeance moral? Or the same thing turned inside believe in a racial mystique, or in any white propaganda mil} as it diacovE ie wad 

{ Instead of will out?” mystique. But he made clear his pride that its gold, manganese and Dae | qne 
j To undlevstine LeRoi looked at her with his public in black Americans - Harriett Tubman, would be in charge ef Africans. we 9 ord 
f unaerstand, face for whites. The face of a machine. Frederick Douglas, and such “Negro ‘“ We two people are not strange Plew, 
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Cxtensions of the same people and 
4 tive the same destiny, Some of us 
We been brainwashed, and some ot 
qou have been brainwashed; but in the 
lure, let's have no more af this, When 


Say, ‘ Brother,’ you get up and extend 
& hana 


Negro literature 


{nh another panel that afternoon, “ Image 
% the Afro-American in Literature,” 
'€ insistence on the use of Afro-Ameri- 
i QR rather than Negro was furthered 
*"Y Richard Moore, a stern, elderly man 
Who owns the Frederick Douglas book- 
pire. “But,” said a young black man 
ke the room, “so many of the speakers 
fp slipping back and saying Nepro.” 
bi “ve them fime,” said Moore with 4 
eak smile, “they'l) get there.” And 
hn Henrik Clarke ealled for the crea- 
Whitt “a literature of celebration in 
ch we will bathe in our ethnic being, 
87.0) Casey did in his frishness and 
holem Aleichem in his Jewishness, Both 
cone Universal, bul both were proudly 
ruatitted to their heritage. Our writers 
Ca ist bring that kind of tender, loving 
fe to their blackness.” 
ap” a black woman protested, “ aren't 
tra Of you ignoring the class system that 
es race. We know there is a 
. a8 system among Negroes toa,” 


i ftaby,” said Sylvester Leaks, “ ninety 
Per cent of us still don’t have that 
Problem,” 


que” the lady persisted, “you can't 
wrrce the problems of class and race. 


™e Must work on them together.” 


ben of now,” Leaks insisted, “ the issue 
Ww race is the more fundamental. I don't 
nvile fer the white audience. I write for 
whi black man. T don’t care what the 
. lte oman thinks about us. I’m con- 
aed with what the black man thinks 
mint himself. The problem of class is 
tant compared to the problem of 
feveral Negroes in the audience shook 
rit heads vigorously in dissent. Hut 


peaks was unmoved. “Damn,” said a 


| (ny Negro in the back of the raom, 
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‘hey have a whale conference an this 

tingttY: this system, and no one men 
88 eybernation.” 

wie Saturday evening panel on “ What 

reeto Playwrights Are Saying " gathered 

fen c amentum as it went along. Lol. 
" Mitchell spake of the ‘phoney 
Merican revolution: “The owner of 


£3 slaves shouted, ‘Give me Hherty or 


fae tne death’. There was analysis of 
en’ listory af the Negra in the Ameri- 
ai. theatre (from Mitchell and from 
rf Chikteess), but the prevailing 
dine was on the present and on the 
auculty the Negro playwright and actor 
On in getting heard. 
Gog Of the two whites an the panel, 
2 don Ragaff of the Tulane Drama Re 
W, reacted to the black anger by 


withdrawing from the dialogue. " The 
white man silting up here,” be said, as 
if waiting to be crucified, “is on the 
defensive, whether he likes at or not. 
We're feeling a little bit of what has 
been felt by our hosts. But | don’t want 
tu stand for universal guilt. | don't want 
to stand for something general I don't 
want 10 be whipped inte a phoney discus- 
sion in which To stand for other people 
who aren't here. | was not prepared for 
this kind of discussion.” And he closed 
his mouth, folded his arms and stared 
straight ahead. 

“Wow noble,” a black girl in the list row 
said. “ Couldn't he have prepared him- 
self to react to those people as who they 
are and what they are? Who told him he 
had to stand for anybody but himself!” 
Leko. Jones, looking tired, said he was 
going tu read his contribution. “It was 
commissioned by the New York Times,” 
he explained with a slight smile, ‘and 
they didn’t print it, so I'm reading it 


. 


around in different places. 
Titled “The Revolutionary Theatre, 
the article announced that the revolu- 
lionary theatre must, among imperatives, 
teach white men their deaths. 
“The revolutionary theatre is a the- 
atre of victims. It looks at the sky 
through victims’ eyes... Ethics and 
aesthetics are one... We are preath- 
ing virtue and feeling and a natural 
sense of life in the world. All men 
live In the world and the world should 
be a place for them ta Hve in... 
The revolutionary theatre will soon 
be peapled by new heroes rather than 
victims. We are the witch doctors and 
the assassina, but wa will make a place 
for the true scientist. This Js the 
theatre of assault... Our heroes are 
such ay Crazy Horse, Denmark Vesey, 
Patrice Lumumba. These are the true 
heroes and their enemies are most 
of you who are listening to this.” 
Loften Mitchel) could barely contain 
his glee. Rogoff still stared stonily head. 
Richard Gilman, the other white, hegan 
his talk by referring to “my fellow 
effigy, Gordon Hogolf,” Gilman did nat 
withdraw from the dialogue, “The other 
side of protest is sentimentality,” he 
asserted. “ Art won't let you do what 
politics is supposed to de. You cannat 
talk of plays as weapona, as aggression.” 
Giinian's strictures were dismissad by 
actor-playwright Douglan Turner as " the 
superficial aesthetics of a damtnant 
literature, After all, hawever, paril 1s our 
heritage.” ( Yeah!" sone one eried 
from the audience.) “ But,” Turner con- 
finned, “Pm not here ta beat whitey to 
death. T don’t have to waste energy be- 
rating whitey with torrents of verbal 
abuse, especially when | find ont” « he 
turned fo Gilman - “that he's deaf.” 
“Tt { let the white man determine my 
Aesthetic standards, onee again i'm 
trapped into heing hig entertainer ar 
coinforter or tlagelatar. In other wards, 
his boy.” 


“Billie Holiday was one of the 
witnesses to the spiritual state of 
this country ” - James Baldwin. 


“its amazing,” said Gilman, “* huw many 
things here tonight have to be spelled 
out.” 

yn 


“To whom? 
the hack row 


“Prama," Gilman had said, 
concerned with the right to beinpg but 
rather with the nature of being’ Ie 
also spoke of the need for iraversality 
in works of dramatic literatuve - that is, 
of making the specific universal. 
"dt is futile and stupid,” said LeRoi 
Jones, “to talk to any white man on 
this subject, You reach an abyss where 
you're finally using the language that's 
been forced on you. You can’t really 
say anything to the man. He titks 
about universality, about westheties 
that are durable. Where? In thes 
sociely?) What if comes down to is 
that you are talking from two different 
places in the world - one is the nian 
looking up and the other is the man 
looking down. Its very difficult for 
them to describe - to see ~ things in 
the same way. The black man is asking 
that these people looking dawn be 
replaced. 
“As Sartre said of Fanon, he was only 
trying to talk to his brothers, not to 
the white man. We oust bring the 
black vision where ait belongs - back 
to the peaple we're supposed to be 
writing for, Ht doesn’t matter if (hey 
call you a polemicist or a racist. For 
Gihnan to try to interpret what awe 
are saying! is impossible. He is apain 
Duposing - or trying to - a white bold 
on the world, But he is actually de- 
fining something alien to him with his 
own bulishif terminaolopy.” 


Sylvester Leaks apreed: 
“ Let's not concern ourselves with what 
the white folks think of us, When we 


think about what black folks think 
about us, baby, we'll have it made.” 


There were other panels, and through 
most, the main recurring theme — with 
few rebuttals . was the summoning of the 
black writer to, as one panelist pat it, 
“create militancy among yank and tle 
Negroes that vast army of blacks 
which hag yet to be galvanised into ae- 
tion. ‘To create au sense of their worth 
as black people. Not as people. Rut 
as black people.” 


“Penetrate through the surface of our 
past,” said another. “ We have our re- 
volutionary saints. We mist discover 
the uses of our tistory.” 
Novelist John Killens, who was the chief 
catalyst in arranging the three-day con- 
ference, told at one point of his daughter 
at isk University coming to him while 
he himself was teachinzz there and say- 
Ing, “The kids in the dormitory hate 
themselves. They say, ‘A nigger ain't 
shit.’ And these are the chte!” 
“We have to create new words, naw 
symbols, new metaphors,” Killens em- 
phasised. “We have to changy black 
being the symbol of all that is evil and 
ugly. We have to . and we still can - 
change the warld, 
“They took a great people fram great 
countries,” Killens continued, “and 
turned them into niggers. We must de- 
wegerise this country.” 
An old man, who appeared to he in his 
seventies and had taught in freedom 
achaols in the South, stood up during 
ohe question period and said ftimnly, 
“There is no such thing ag a Negra 
history jn this country.” A number of 
oung blacks turned and stared icily at 
lim. “Dut there is," he went on, “4 
United States history out of which great 
chunks have been torn.” The starers 
relaxed. 
“Man,” a Negro college professor sald 
at the end of an evening, gesturing 
towards one of the few speakers who 
had never slipped into “Negra” but 
had used "black" or “ Afro-American ” 
in all his panel appearances, "ten years 
aga, it you had called that light-skinned 
fellow Black, he would have hit jou.” 
“Well,” said his (riend, also a Negro, 
alsa in his sixties, “TI think it’s a goad 
thing. This is a new surge of prife and 
they need « handle fur it.” 
“Yes, T auppoge ev,” sald the professor. 
“But it reminds me of the German 
Jews arguing about race, religion, cul 
ture. But Hitler didn't give a danin 
what any of them culled themselves. 
I’m tag ald to use Afro-American. It 
just duesn’t sound natural.” 
On the Anal night, John Killens summed 
up the three days: 

“The question of whether the Negro 
writer is a Negro writer ar a writer 
wha happene to be Negro has hean 


mnittered the black girl in 


“cannot he 
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settled here for a done tune. Most of 
the writers had no Lleouble Kuowimng 
whe they were. They knew they were 
Negro writers and they were proud 
of it 
" As for consensus ideas, do not think 
anyone denies that to be universal, 
one must be speerfie, Bab whe otast 
Angla-Sayon men speak of universal. 
ity, they mean a Western, Purapean- 
based universality and thereby they 
omit three-quarters of the warlds 
people. Another consensus was that, as 
between * Nero, ‘caloured,’ * Afrae 
American,’ ete. ‘Atra American’ is a 
more exact and scientifie deseription 
of the black American. Bat some did 
think the assue relatively aeadenue 
The job is to chanve the situation of 
the black man and ta change the 
image we have of ourselves, not the 
image of ourselves in the eyes of the 
white man. The aun of tha Afroa- 
Ameri¢an writer, moreover, is not to 
be a black writer in a while skin. 
“We must create our own avente of 
communieation, ineliding our own 
thestres. We can’t expect the slave 
muster to liherafe a slavocracy, Wa 
must liherate ourselves.” 
When he had finished, an African in 
the audience - not the South Afrivan - 
spoke af the “yratifying use of the 
term ‘ Atro-Aterican’ throughout. 
wonder if it is too nich to ask Wf this 
conference can make a definitive state. 
ment of the preferalility af the term 
‘Afro-American’ over the desradiag, 
Muropean-inticted ‘Nepgro'” He spal out 
“Negro.” 
Killens nodded, but there was no formal 
conference declaration on the subject. 
Yowards the end, Killens declared: 
“We mast uninvent the Negro. We 
Afro-American writers must find a 
way to speak to the black people of 
this country and hope the rest of 
hiunanity will listen” 


In Who Speaks for the Nero? Robert 

Penn Warren asked Kobert Moses (now 

Nobert Parris) of SNCC: 
“Speaking of splits in identity, what 
of that split Du Bois speaks of - the 
tension hetween the inipulse ta Negro. 
regs, the mystique noire, andl the im. 
dulse to be abserbed into the white 
Vest Kuvopean-American culture - aad 
perhaps hlondstream?” 


“For myself," Moses answered, "I 
don't think the problem has been this 
kind of identity, [Cs not a problem of 
identifying with ‘Negroness.’ Put 
neither do you want to integrate inte 
the middle-class white culture, since 
that seers tu be at this point in vite} 
need af same kind of renawat But 
in the struggle you find a broader 
identification, identification with indi- 
viduals that are going through the 
game kind of struggle, so that the 
struggle doean't remain just a question 
of racial struggle. Then you get a 
picture of yourself as a person, caught 
up historically lu those eircumstaness, 
arkt that whole probleni of identifying 
yourself in Negro culture ~ or af In 
tegrating into the white society » thet 
disappears,” 
That problem, however, ja not gaing to 
disappear for many black Americans for 
a long time. There ja going to be an 
accelerating intensilication of the black 
equivalent of what Stanley Kauffman has 
described, writiog af those Jews of ns 
slan-Polish origin who came 
“.. from families that were not and 
could riot be cancerned, far several 
generations, wilh assimilation, that 
were tumed inward for sustangnea, 
Jowishtioss wag simultaneously the en- 
forced and the cherished ambience; it 
gave these people Agurative oxygen 
tanks to breathe from, surrounded by 
a wacld that wanted to suffocate 
tham.” 
Hut among the Jews, far a lone time, 
the corollary of thig amblener - for osany 
- was what [rving Howe bas temned “the 
virtue of powerlessness, the pawer of 
helplessness, the company of the dis 
posnissed, the sanctity of the insulted 
and injured.” 
Vhese ‘‘sufferiig values, however, ate 
Hel far tha miohiliving blacks ~ if they 
fo finally mobilise In great nombere, 
with ov without the catalgtic aid af Atro- 
American writers. The Black thrust ts 
for power and possession and for the 
end af insult apd enetyy. And au Amari- 
casivie negritude can be what tact 
van Willan Strigkland of the Northern 
Student Movement calla a “social glua™ 
to make that thrust stick. 


SE 
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Joan Harcourt 


“|. Nevroes did not slick together 
like they should... T had more 
trouble with my own folks than I 
did with the white folks ” - Willie 
Lhe Lion Smith. 


Sweet land 
of liberty 


“You can only be destroyed by believing 
that you really are what the white world 
calls a nigger,” remarks James Baldwin 
in The Fire Next Time. An early defini- 
tion of this term, chilling because so 
unemotional, is reproduced in Martin B. 
Duberman's documentary play. In White 
America _(Faber and Faber, 18s), where 
Thomas Jefferson, thoughtfully consider- 
ing the position of the slaves, comes to 
the tentalive conclusion that “ the blacks, 
whether originally a distinct race, or 
made distinct by time and circumstance, 
are inferior to the whites in the endow- 
ments both of body and mind.” In the 
gaine play, a speech of Booker T. Wash- 
ington, who was the Negroes’ most arti- 
culate spokesman at the turn of the 
century, reveals how even he had ac- 
cepted a secondary status for his people, 
insisting humbly that his demands for 
them were merely to do with survival. 
There was no question of equality. 


This notion of the Negroes’ intrinsic 
inferlority settled like a grey wash over 
the minds of white Americans, obscuring 
for two hundred years the need to in- 
vestigate what sort of men lay beneath 
the black skins. Even more serious in 
its consequences, perhaps, than the phy- 
sical suffering and humiliation the 
American Negro has had to endure is 
the selling to him of this image of him- 
self as a racially inferior creature. 


Many Negroes, of course, have had their 
talents (mostly as musicians) to give the 
lie to this contention and to grant them 
self-respect; but the “ordinary” black 
man scesns, until recently, to have ac- 
cepted the white world’s definition of 
himself, without challenge. In his auto. 
biography, Big Bill Broonzy said “ The 
American Negroes, they make fun of 
each other... if your hair is frizzy, 
and you’s real black, they'll just Jaugh 
and call you u Mississippi Negro.” Of 


course, Big Bill was writing ten years apo 
before the civil rights campaign with its 
prospect of real change injected a new 
hope, and consequently, pride, into 
Negro thoughts. 


Similarly, Willie The Lion Smith makes 
the same kind of ironical observation In 
his aU ODOR Ea Music On My Mind 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 30s) published last 
spring. As bath Willie The Lion and 
Big Bill Broonzy were born before 1900, 
their autobiographical approach is simi- 
lar. Both books are rich in anecdote. 
Segregation is accepted without resent- 
ment, and indeed both men mildly lay 
the blame for the Negro situation on the 
black doorstep. Willie ‘The Lion has this 
to fay: 
“One of the big problems in racial 
matters ... was that Negroes did not 
stick together like they should. During 
the few times I was down below the 
Mason-Dixie Line, [ had more trouble 
with my own folks than I did with 
the white folks.” 
Now that the struggle for real equality 
has begun, Negroes are becoming proud 
of being black, and shame for the earler 
altitude rankles. “ Black people, mainly 
look down or look up, but do nat look 
ut each other, not at you. . .” says 
James Baldwin. ' 
Sammy Davis, Jr., in his autobiography 
(Yes 1 Can, Cassell, 36s), reports that 
ever since he reached the point where 
he has been accepted on the white side 
of town, he has heen fighting allegations 
that he is ashamed of being black. 
Actually, his attitude is complex, but 
that of the coloured American press is 
not. ‘To disprove that he was denying his 
racial ties, in 1959 Sammy Davis con- 
tracted a honey marriage with a 
coloured girl who agreed to a divorce 
before they married. But his subsequent 
marriage to May Britt revived the alle- 
gations. Of course, Willie the Lion also 


LeRoi Jones 
HANDS 


Sun makes shadow following a hung man’s stick. 

It drags, his back curled shades, string 

of dribble glistening in same light. “ Help me 

buy a seeing eye, ..,”’ sign of a dead picket, 

hung, strung, right across the earth to somebody's 
pocket. Junkies move on a long string, Slobber blood 
from their noses, crumbling in front of Carnegic 
Why don’t you give that man your money? Why dencha’ 
huh? It was an inside curve ball, struck him out, 

and he looked up at the crowd hoping his mother 

had a cinder in her eye. But she was hung on a string 
with this lewd nigger junkie, jiggling in the cold. 

She didn’t know what got into her, It'll be a rough job 


for ballistics, 


married a white girl, although no acecu- 
sations were laid at his door. That was 
in 1916. We are all more racially con- 
scious now, 


“¥ivery Negro boy realises... that he 
must find a ‘thing,’ a gimmick, to lift 
him out, to start him on his way.” James 
Baldwin, again, with icily controlled an. 
ger, puts his finger into the wound. We 
are beginning to hear increasingly from 
those who have found a_ gimmick, 
and increasingly we are getting auto- 
biographies from young Negroes. They 
are aware that times are changing so 
rapidly that their first thirty years will 
be so dramatically different from the 
next that there is nothing strange in 
writing up their “lives ” now. 

In Nigger (George Allen and Unwin, 25s) 
Dick Gregory, the American comedian, 
relates just how urgent was his need of 
a gimmick, and how early he found it. 
Born into the poorest stratum of Negro 
society, brought up on government relief, 
with no real father, Dick Gregory had to 
fight the taunts of his fellow coloured 
children as well as the automatic insults 
of the white people. By the age of six 
he had learned to counter the mocking 
abuse of other children by making jokes 
about his misery, and thus gaining their 
respect: “ Googobs of kids in my hed, 
man, when | get up to pee in the middle 
of the night, gotta leave a bookmark so 
I don't lose my place.” Dick Gregory 
battered his way to acceptance, first by 
becoming a track star, and finally by 
recognising his defensive brand of hu- 
mour to be marketable. 


The first half of the book is concerned 
with Gregory's struggle towards success, 
which often makes painful reading. In 
the latter half we see him gradually 
turning his attention to those other 
Negroes who are still down there in the 
hiack ghetto. More than his own career, 
the battle for civil rights begins to ab- 
surb him, and he throws himself into 
the melée. le even insists that his wife 
join him on a freecom march when she 
has just given birth, Suffering has in- 
creased Dick Gregory's humanity, and 
having tasted freedom himself, he wants 
iy help all other Negroes get their 
share. 


On the other hand, Sammy Davis, Jr. 
was insulated throughout his childhuod 
against the colour problem. He never 
went to school but grew up in the special- 
ised atmosphere of vaudeville, where he 
was purt of his father’s act from the 
time he was five years old, His father 
explained away any chanee remarks by 
saying that they were made by someone 
jealous of their act, and the boy believed 
im. 


When he entered the army, Sammy 
Davis had not learned that trick, des- 
cribed by James Haldwin, of “ pitching 
(his) voice precisely between curtness 
and servility, (nor) known what razor’s 
edge of a pickaninny’s smile would turn 
away wrath.” Instead. he walked inno- 
cently into the battlefield of prejudice, 
a desepregated army camp. His refusal 
to accept the traditional humiliating role 
(even his initial incomprehension of it) 


brought him to grief. In punishment for 


being an “uppity nigger” he suftered 
any amount of outrage, the worst per 
haps being when he was subjected 18 
having “I am a nigger" and ‘ Cool, 
painted on his chest and forehead, an 
thus enscrawled, forced to dance in fro 
of a jeering crowd of white soldiers 


Since he learned so late that he is 4 


“nigger” it has been hard for Sammy 


Davis to develop strongly colour-coll - 


scious attitudes. His many white frien! 
and his refusal to stay in a second-cla 

hotel when he has access to a first-class 
one, have made him many crities amons 
the Negro population, Unlike pic 


iregory, Sammy Davis Jr. had no eat - 


taste of the ugliness of prejudice, al! 
the experience of it is not so much 


in his blood. Although he now refuses tO. 


play before segregated audiences, an 
supports the civil rights campaign, 
still seems shy of playing a militant pa! 
in it. 


Although Dick Gregory, and to a lesst! 


extent, Sammy Davis, Jr. have thro¥’ 


in their lot with the civil rights move 
ment, another path is suggested © 
LeRoi Jones in his short plays Dutchwit 
and The Slave (Faber and Faber, 165% 
In both these plays, LeRoi Jones watch" 
the simmering hatred between black af 
white America overilow into a fant? 
of violence and invective. In The Stat 
futile attempts at communication 3b 
made, too late, while the sounds of We 
rage in the background; while in pute 
man, a white woman alternately tant 
and attracts a middleclass Negro she $l? 
beside on a New York subway (a4 
The woman asks, engagingly, “ Who de 
you think you were (in college)?” Whe 
he replies, “ Well, in college, [ thought} 
was Beaudelaire ... " she says, “1 De! 
yon never once thought you were * 
hlack niggzer.” 


But it is really James Baldwin who 
most insistently explored all the 
sponses to the unhappy situation of pein 
a third-class citizen, and who has tral 
formed these explorations inte art. C4 


tainly he is involved in the civil righ. 


campaign, and he has a rage wheh 6! 


passes Leltoi Jones, but hoth his involM te 


ment and his anger are under contr 
And he offers another alternative wilt 
may eventually be more important to 
Negro readers, with their residual sha™ 
at heing black. We writes in terms v 
Negro beauty. In his collection of she] 
stories Going To Meet The Man (Micha 
Joseph, 25s), which is so full of the PA 
of being black, he also speaks of Od 
golden tones of one skin, the cope 
low of another, the deep black, me 
terious depths of a third, Through ae 
new tone of Negro appreciation, JW 
Baldwin has opened another door in @ 
imaginations. 


The misery of being a Negro in Amel 
ca is not yet over. However, perhaps W, 
day will come when all Americans ii? 
say with Billie Holiday, “Some peer 
is and some people ain't” « meaning © 
black or white, but human. 


; 5 0 
Joan Harcourt ta the Peace News hi 
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Calvin C. Hernton 


Calvin C. Hernton reading one of 
his own poems in Trafalgar Square 
during the joint Peace News-Com- 
mittee of 100 poetry reading 
against the Vietnam war on Octo- 
ber 16 of this year. 


SACRED WHITE 
WOMANHOOD 


Perhaps because of the taboos surrounding them, the sexual aspects 
Ol racialism have been little studied or written about. In this article, 
Which is a condensed extract from his extremely frank book, “* Sex and 
Racism in Ameri “a,” Calvin Hernton outlines some of the effects of 
Tacialism on the sexual drives of the Negro man and the white woman. 


From all indications, our sons and 
4ughters, and their sons and daughters 
; N turn, will be victimised by the Amer- 
Can sexual nightmare. This nightmare 
san during the era of slavery, when 
ive first light-skinned Negro infant was 
Whe from the loins of a black woman. 
dott the first black man was hunted 
Whi by a mob. of jealousy-ridden 
. Mté men - and the black inan’s 
eenitals were torn off for “raping” a 
haste” white woman - the myth of 


rated white womanhood became a 
ality, 


One fact is certain, this myth was not 
cated hy the southern white woman, 
Nd it was not propounded by the black 
“Oman nor the black man. It was, as it 
ob! only have been, the southern white 
pity who invented it to salve his own 
ten In the days of slavery this guilt 
med primarily from his persistent, 
Oupilestine activities with Negro women, 
is of his guilt grew fear - if he found 
i difficult to stay away from the “ ani- 
al attraction of black women, was it 
att Possible that his wife felt that same 
faction ta the hlack “ bucks”? 
“foMmething had to be done. Certainly, 
dew ite woman in the South had heen 
hi enough already under the fierce 
The trination of puritanical asceticism. 
as nite man’s fear and guilt grew, 
made, went on, to an intensity that 
or 2@ him look around for even more 
tity sent devices to ensure the ‘ chas- 
belt of his woman and to absolve him- 
further from guilt feelings towards 
5 Wife. 


Suitt 
big’ were two psychological processes 
wel on in the Southerner’s mind: one 
‘hig he deep sense of guilt arising from 
Boog ohibitation with Negro women; the 
uv ede was his sense of immorality about 
Pring, founded and maintained on the 
We “ples of human slavery. Somehow 
~utire “southern way of life,” 
flag al and otherwise, had to be justi- 
Creyt Southerner had to find or 
Mirity a symbol, an idea of grace and 
isathe? that would loom large in a civi- 
Gtry tt Shot through with shame, bix- 
that” pd the inhuman treatment of (at 
Dle a) nearly six million black peo- 
In ty sacred white womanhood emerged 
OR il South as an immaculate mythology 
,,elorify an otherwise indecent society. 
ime went on, the southern white 
An aecepted the sterile role her 
and insisted she play; she became 
“1 ornament, like a heautiful paint 


Roxy 


Dp 


hig 


i : : 2 
‘iy 98 a wall that is admired and piven 
2 aet Service by everyone but which is 

“ally loved by no-one. 


bien’ in this way, out of the sheer 
Bing LLY for sexual release and expres- 
‘Tixe} that the southern white woman 
fey her fantasies upon the most feared 

Wal osymbal of her times the 
male. Her preaceupatian with 
antag’ 2s, (and is) not only a grotesque 
HY, but also an accurate index of her 
a val deprivation. The Negro became 
Nd still is) the scapegoat of the ideal 


ogy of sex and racism as it was (and is) 
accepted by the white woman in southern 
culture. 


While she did not actually lynch and 
castrate Negroes herself, she permitted 
her men to do so in her name. And she 
enjoyed, as certainly as white men did, 
the perverse sexual ecstasy of hearing 
and knowing about lynching and castra- 
tion. The Negro male became the ob- 
ject of mutilation in and through which 
white women as well as white men could 
drain themselves of guilt, fear, and in- 
adequacy. The Negro male becaine the 
living embodiment of not only the white 
woman’s unconscious sense of sexual 


poverty, but of everything that was 
wrong with her life and her society. 
Just as it became necessary for the 


white man to project the image of the 
Negro as a savage rapist to soothe his 
guilt, it was equally imperative that the 
white woman accept this image as a 
Ineuns of proving to herself that she 
was sexually attractive, if not to white 
men, at least to black “savayes.” In- 
deed, the southern white woman grew 
more “rape conscious” than a great 
many of the men. Her hatred for Ne- 
Broes became so intense that she taught 
it to her children, and they to their 
children, and so on. Today the hatred, 
stereotypes, and absurd sexual emotions 
towards the Negro are just as firmly en- 
trenched ino southern culture as they 
were more than a century ago, 


Few white women, and even fewer white 
Inen, will admit that white women feel 
au sexnal attraction for Negro men. White 
people in general say that it is the 
Negro male who is attracted to white 
women; the reverse is flatly denied. The 
truth is, however, southern white women 
are not only sexually attracted by Ne- 
aroes, but it is they who are the aggres- 
sors. 


A Louisiana Negro tells the following 

story: 
“T was a porter in the bank, and 
there was this teller who always spoke 
to me very nice; and when she talked 
to ine she always stood up close. | 
knew something was going on in her 
mind and [ tried to stay clear from 
her as much as ] could. But she wauld 
find me and always want to talk, 
usually about nothing really. 


“One day she came into the room 
where 1] kept my mops and supplies. 
[tried to get out of there right away 
buf she bigcked the door. She bach 
me up in a corner and asked me did I 
like her. J said, ‘yes mam? She asked 
me then to kiss her and prove it. I 
satd 1 hiked her and thought she was 
a nice white lady, but | didn’t mean 
noihing smurt by it. She cursed and 
told me to drop that nice white lady 
line. "Kiss me,’ she demanded. Seared 
like hell, I gave her a kiss on her face. 
Kiss me in my inouth.” When 1] did 
that she backed away and began to 
faugh. 

“{ pleaded with her to let me go befare 
samebady came in there. She said she 
would but that she wanted me to 
caine out ta her house on Saturday and 


fix her coal ‘bend.’ | didn’t have no 
way out, so J ayree. She told me that 
if { failed to show | had better not 
report to work at the bank anymore. 
“s Well, she’s not oa bad-looking 
woman, so | been fixing her coal 
‘bend’ and dom: add jobs for her 
ever sinee.” 
The sad aspect about these situations 
in the South is that in every case the 
Negro is “trapped.” It is as hazardous 
to “go along” as it is toa refuse, because 
throughout the duration of the affsir 
there looms the possilility of heing dis- 
covered ov of the woman petting angry; 
in either case she ean, to save fave or 
to lake vengeance, yell “rape.” The best 
a Necro can hope for is that the woman 
laves him, or that she is strong: enowrh 
to keep fhe relationship a secret (or to 
deny HW) ne matter what happens. 


Ciothed savage 


Even in instances where the Neuro is 
“absolved " of the clurge of rape, le 
must leave tawn fo fear of murder. 
Neither the racist system in the South 
nor the while man’s consclence can hear 
the open knowledge of a Negro and a 
white woman being intimate. Not only 
would such an eceasion representa 
blatant challenge to the niost neurotic 
favet of the white man’s ego, it would 
syinhoheally, and in reality, constitute a 
direct: attack upon the entire southern 
way of life, as that way of life has heen 
concelved and maintained for nearly 
three hundred and lifty years. 
When it comes to sexual contact between 
the races, the southern way of life has 
heen, and ts, one in whieh almest overy- 
thing is permitted so long as such things 
renin widercaver, both in the objective 
world and in the psychological, Psychato- 
pically, hidden hehind the canseious veil 
of segregation, almost everyone in the 
South is aware of the fact that white 
women are susceptible fo the attraction 
of Negro men 
White America perceives - or canceives 
af the American black mun as a 
“clathed African savage” White peaple 
men a8 well as Women want to 
see the Nezro's penis. They want to see 
this “clothed savage” naked. The 
tabua against the “savage” adds to the 
teniptation, and fhe fact that sex with 
the Negro is ° farbidden” makes it all 
the more exciting, thew more obscenely 
desirable. A young girl wha temporarily 
broke olf het engaterent with her white 
flancé becatse of a Nepra, told the 
Nogro her sole reason « he was a 
“ poad hedfeflayw,” 
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Of course, being unaceustonust (a white 
flesh, the Negro may he extremely potent 
and very exciting on the love couch as 
opposed to nu white man who la used to 
white women. No doubt this ts the case 
in some situations. Be that as it may, t 
suspect (hal a Breal many white women 
bring to the love couch preconceived 
notions or expectations ahout the sexual- 
ity of the Negro; in Ameriea, everyone 
(especially the white woruan) is socially 
conditioned to think of the Nepra ag 
“that” kind of gatmal Fabrications and 
stereotypes prevail and persist in our 
popular views of all Nevroes. The white 
wolnan, living {n a segregated world, 
has little allernative bot to accept same 
a! these. She may be unprejudiced about 
alf other aspects of the Nezro, but when 
if cames to his sexuality, racial myths 
vovern her pereeplion of hun Indeed, 
the racial slereotypes af phesical car 
acditenion, Virility, dexterity, and crude 
emotionalisin coustiiude her sexual per 
ception of the black man. Par this reason 
the whife woman wha becomes intiunate 
with a Nepro cannot altogether escape 
the racial meaning of (the relationship, 
no jaatter how unprejudiced she way 
he. 
, . . 


No white persan knows, really kooaws, 
how iis to grow up at 4 Negro bay in 
the South. The taboo af the whit woman 
eats infa the psyche, erudes away signi: 
Neant portions af boyhood sexual devel: 
opment, allers the lofal concept of mas. 
culty, aad ¢reaies in the Negro male 
aA hidden ambivalence tawards sl) warrida, 
black as well as white. 


T iearned as a boy, and later as a man, 
to bow and avert my eyes whenever 
talking ta a white waman. tu the South 
a Negro never lopks a white woman 
straight in the face, never marvels at 
her figure na matter how attractive she 
is. Of buses, in stores, on crowded 
slreets, the Negro, at all costs, nist 
avoid Phyaigal contact with white Aesh. 


In Mississippi and other places in the 
Deep South, tt is reparted jukinuly thet 
a Negro must step ott ihe enewalk whea 
a White woman approaches. This is uat 
far fram the truth { know far a fact 
that it is dangeraus in the South far 6 
Nepro to be eanght (arrestud, for im 
stance) with a photograph af a white 
female in fis possession. it would take 
a jot af nerva foy a Negra ta oxpress 
his admiration for a wievie star (Marilyn 
Monroe, Saphia Laren, ete) In the cam 


continued overleaf 
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many of a southern white man. John 
Dollaytl in Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town, tells of an incident where a Negro 
was afraid to receive a simple letter 
from a white woman. Even in the North, 
the Negro’s fear of the consequences of 
being familiar with a white woman is not 
unusual. 


White womanhood 


As it is for every Negro boy in the 
South, 1 gradually learned to fear and 
hate white girls. My hatred was as im- 
mobile as my fear. I feared and hated 
without understanding. The thought as 
well as the sight of a white woman 
complelely awed me, and since | knew 
the white woman was taboo, although 
not precisely why, an ominous gloom 
settled upon my mood and lingered 
throughout my early life. 

fo every Negro boy who grows up in 
the South, the light-skinned Negro 
woman . the “high yellow,” the mulat- 
to - incites awe. The white woman 
incites more awe, As a boy | wus, to say 
the least, confused, As [ prew older, the 
desire to see what it was that made 
white women so dear and angelic became 
a seeret, grotesque burden to my psyche. 
Tt is that to almost all Negro men, no 
matter how suecessfully they hide and 
deny it. And for these reasons - the 
absurd idolisation of the white woman 
and the equal absurdity of the taboo 
surrounding her - there arises within 
almost all Negroes a sociosexually in- 
duced predisposition for white women. 
The fact that few Negroes will readily 
admit this is due more to their know- 
Jedge that black women and whites in 
general pitterly disapprove of it, than 
to their honesty, For if a situation occurs 
where a white woman makes herself 
aceessible to a black man the Negro 
usually takes her. Mowever cautiously, 
he takes her at once like a grateful 
baby and like a savage monster. He 
suffers mixed emotions of triumph, 
fulfilment, and guilt. 


At eighteen I had an affair with a white 
girl in a small town in Alabama. She 
met me one night in an abandoned rail- 
road yard. ] was nervous and seared, not 
primarily that someone might discover 
us - although I was scared of that too 
- but mainly just hecause she was 
white. J kissed her mouth. I wanted to 
ace jf it was different, if it was better 
than a black mouth. I looked at her for 
the flrst time directly and long. It felt 
like magic - and yet why? Why! I 
was baffled over whatever white women 
were supposed to possess that made 
them objects of grave consequences. 
Why were they so important? I wondered 
about her anatomy. I ran my hands over 
her body. I wanted to know if it was 
different, if it felt better than black flesh. 
I kept wanting to find out what made 
white womanhood white womanhood; 1 
wanted to unearth the quality that made 
her angelic and forbidden. 

My search falled. There was nothing 
objectively or inherently emotional that 
was that different or angelic. Yet there 
was something - and it was distorted 
and horrible. There was all of the south. 
ern ideology of racism and sex that had 
heen instilled in my mind, in my very 
skin and no doubt In hers too. Cautious- 
ly, alti , maddeningly I took her, I 
hated her for what she made me feel, 
for the good and bad that she inspired 
in me; for what she reduced me to. I 
loved her too! But somehow I could not 
purge myself of the feellng that it was 
wrone and perverse. I came away not 
Eng wire whether I felt elated or out- 
raged, 


Inaccessible 


The southern, white man claims that 
Negroes are possessed by a savage urge 
to have sex with white women, or, more 
correctly, that Negroes want to rape 
white women. If there is truth in this 
claim, it is not because of any natural 
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urge in the Negro. The desire to lave 
sex with or to rape the white woman 
is a by-product of what racism, Jim Crow, 
and prejudice have made of not only 
the Negro but everybody affected by 
American bigotry. 


In the mind and the life of the Negro 
man the white woman syrnbolises at once 
his freedom and his bondage. She is 
made into an object of temptation and 
repulsion, love and hate. It appears to 
me that the black man's sexual existence 
in the South is predicated upon the 
existence of the white woman who is 
inaccessible. A kind of reverse racism 
sets in. The Negro, like everyone else, 
hates what he cannot love; he wants what 
he cannot have; he degrades and muti- 
lates that which humiliates and deranges 
him. 

I reeall when [ first came North I got 
along fine. I sat anywhere I chose, ate 
anywhere, looked for a job anywhere. 
In all of this, however, { dreaded the 
white woman. 1 pretended otherwise, 
but I know now that I did. The first 
time a white woman sat down beside me 
on the subway, it was difficult for me 
to control myself. I stole glances at her 
out of the corner of my eye. I looked 
at others on the subway to check their 
reactions. I could smell her perfume, 
and I was relieved when she got off. 
I also remember making the rounds of 
employment agencies, Whenever the in- 
terviewer was a white female, | grew 
tense and my hands perspired. 

On one occasion I made the interview 
short and hurried out of the office. The 
young woman who was interviewing me 
appeared tender and fragile, yet she 
treated me as if I - the real [ - did 
not exist. I was not ashamed of being 
a Negro, and I wanted her to recognise 
me as such and not treat me Jike some 
anonymous entity. [ could tell she was 
conscious of my Negroness, while de- 
liberately pretending she was not. I do 
not want anybady to love me simply 
because I am black. Neither do IT want 
people to ignore me because of my 
colour. 


In the North 


{t seems to me that every Negro male 
who encounters a white woman in the 
North is subtly testing the degree to 
which he is accepted by the way the 
woman reacts towards the visual per- 
ception of his person as a black man. 
Much of this is due to plain curiosity. 
A sort of flirtation with the unknown, 
a desire for new experience, or simply 
a desire for a fuller, if not richer, life. 
And when, as is so often the case, the 
Negro is not accepted, he reverts back 
to the southern ethics of race relations. 
He rejects the white woman, he hates 
that which denies his existence, he stays 
his social and psychologica) distance, and 
he spouts the rhetcric of sour grapes. 


On the other hand, one does not walk 
the streets of any major northern city 
without passing a few mixed couples 
here and there. For one reason or an- 
other, the various external pressures and 
overt social taboos are not severe enough 
in the North to prevent some black men 
from pursulng the white woman. In fact, 
it may he these very pressures and 
taboos that stimulate the Negro to pur- 
sue the white woman, Emphasising the 
perils and sacrifices of associating with 
a white woman may tend to enhance her 
value in the eyes of the Negro. To such 
a Negro, the prize is worth the chal- 
lenge, 

The eT forces that mobilise 
most Negroes who seek relations with 
white women are not free of ulterior 
or psychiatric motives. J have in mind 
those Negroes, mostly youths, who jour- 
uty from Harlem down to Greenwich 
Village every weekend with one pur- 
pose in mind - te “make some ofay 
chick.” The Lower East Side of New 
York (the “East Village”) is notorious 
for its interracial, bohemian-type week- 
end parties. White girls make themselves 
readily avallable to black boys, and black 
boys shulfle through the assortment of 
white flesh like fierce hunters on safari. 
As one goes fram party to party, fram 
one beatnik bar ta the other, one be- 
comes aware of a kind of mutual con- 
apiracy hetween white wamen and black 
nen. 

Surprisingly (ar is it to be expected’), 
there are Negroes who are afflicted with 
the white man's mythological concept 
of Negro sexhood, Their behaviour 


around white women is strictly sexual. 
They pranee around, jump up and down, 
gyrate their pelvises, and nearly every 
word they speak has a sexual reference. 
It is not simply a matter of trying to 
exploit the white man’s sex image of the 
Negro. These Negroes are diseased by 
the racist’s grotesque sex image of them, 
which, after all, is nothing more than a 
myth. 


It is not uncommon to discover that 
many of the Negroes who constantly 
strive to project such mammoth sexuality 
around white women are lonely men. At 
the bottom of their hearts many of the 
Negroes who pursue or marry white 
women have the same concept of white 
women as do the white racists. This is 
understandable, for, like the white 
racists, these Negroes are victims of the 
myth of sacred white womanhood. 

For instance, a Negro writer admitted 
that his white wife was a ‘jewel, too 
lovely and delicate to make love to.” 
The writer keeps his “jewel” in the 
house and seldom Jets her go anywhere. 
She is his secret “ prize.” Meanwhile he 
“runs around” pursuing Negro women. 
On the other hand, some Negroes react 
in the opposite way - and here I have 
in mind those Negroes we see daily (in 
Greenwich Village, for instance) who 
make a publie display of hugging and 
caressing their white women on _ the 
streets, in restaurants, and wherever there 
are people to watch. “ ft was my way of 
defying the society,” stated an older 
Negro as he recalled that he used to 
do the same thing. 

Again, in Greenwich Village, as in other 
parts of the North, one finds also the 
professional white-woman chaser, or 
more correctly, the white-woman seducer. 
Such Negroes earn their living - food, 
elothing, drink, rent from white 
women who are starved for attention 
and affection. The Negro is not neces- 
sarily handsome; in fact, I think it is 
better for the woman if the Negro is 
unattractive, that is, by white standards. 
For the women who are susceptible to 
this kind of Negro are predominantly 
depraved women who despise themselves 
for one reason or another. The profes- 
sional white-woman seducer is aware of 
this; he capitalises on it. He does not 
love these women. He cannot love them. 
Like all pimps, the professional hustler 
of white women is beyond love, for he 
has come to believe that it is only for 
fools and babies. 

In too many of the environments where 
interracial sex is sought, it is the hunger, 
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the hatred, the love and resentment {0 
white women - that one discerns smou! 
dering beneath the eyes of black met 
The would-he greats, the jazz musician 
the small-time hipsters, the disgruntled 
writers, poets, and painters, the mat: 
juana smokers, the seekers of thrills and 
orgies, the misfits, the socially deformed 
the outcasts - all are possessed by 4 rh, 
sign on the white woman which is chill 
ingly similar ta the white racist's desifl 
on the black woman. To the black ma 
who is sexually sick, the white womé’ 
represents an object for symbolic mull 
lation as well as an escape from a a 
pised self through the act of sexu 
intercourse. To the depraved Negi 
every white woman is the living & 
bodiment of the forces that have 
pressed and crippled him. 


The prize 


In America, however, where the Nest 
is the underdog and the white woms 
is the great symbol of sexual purity ®), 
pride, the black man is often driven 
pursue her in liew of aggrandising itt 
lack of self-esteem. Having the wit 
woman, who is the prize of our cultul 
is a way of triumphing over a sacle 
that denies the Negro his basic hum 
ity. Going up the colour ladder in Am. 
ca is one way of acquiring status. Wil 
in the Negro community, value is ve 
tributed on the basis of shades of Pb 
ment, A man who marries a light-skinat 
Negro woman has “ achieved ” more pr 
tige through his marriage than one Vat 
marries a darker woman, Similarly, if 
many black men the white woman 
the zenith of status symbols. oe 
I have stated that the whole denial.’ 
the Negro’s humanity, specifically it 
masculinity, is in large measure pre! 
cated upon the existence of the W 4 
world. The white world is virtuous, ho" 
chaste. The black word is dirty, savaes 
sinful. At the centre of the clean wo 
stands the white woman. To Negroes p 
fee) and suffer the atrocities of rac! ‘i 
and inhumanity with intensity, on€ 
the necessary components for transcel, 
ing or “cleansing” the sin of blacknt 
from their beings is to possess the w! 
woman. ' 
Calvin C. Hernton ts a poet at preseh 
living in London. He studled soclol” 
at Columbia University. “Sex and nt 
ism in America” Js published in y 
United States by Doubleday. It will af 
published in this country in the cont! 
year. 


Gaston Bart-Williams 


(from Sierra Leone) 


PIANO KEYS 


Your white body 
And my black body 
Match hand in hand 
In harmony 

As your white body 
And my black body 


Produce the notes that fill the air 


That thrill the air 
As people listen 
Yes people lsten 


As your snow-white key 
And my lamp-black key 
Strike the notes of harmony 


Your white body 
And my black body 
Fuse into one 
Shadow on the wall 
As your white body 
And my black body 


Stand as one to the test of time 


To joys and fears 
As people watch us 


Yes people watch us 
As your black image 
And my black image 


Fuse a form of harmony. 
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Richard Elman Balt for white audiences 


Black Voices, an antholozy of Negro 
writing, edited by Herbert Hill, (lek 
Publishers, 35s.) 
The range of Negro writing in America 
today is greater than some nay imasine. 
It extends from the avant garde obsceni- 
fies of the militant poet maudil, LeRoi 
ones, through the derrigre garde ero- 
ticisms of the best-selling, historical 
Novelist, Frank Yerby. 
As Negroes, about all that these two 
authors have in common ig that they 
each pander to a special kind of white 
taste: Mr Jones likes to rub the sores 
of white masochism; Mr Yerby is the 
fantasist of the lower middle class Cau- 
Casian wet dream, But Negro writing 
im America has always been bait for 
White audiences. On such a hook dangled 
Mrederick Douglas’ sermons, the scholar. 
ship of a W. E. B. Du Bois, the confes- 
Tae of Richard Wright. The problem 
4s One of Negro literacy, but. alsa one 
of Negro indifference to his own historic 
experiences. 


The Jones-Yerby parabola may not ade- 


ately describe the bulk of Negro 
eraty accomplishments which have 


Suen: potty but serious and often elo- 

sina But it does point to the murki- 

8S of any discussion about a literature 
See 


— 


‘Dave Kennard 


of protest which could rarely confront 
its ethnic origins without giving more 
aimmunition to its enemies - a liferalure 
which is even now seeking to become 
a mode of aesthetic fultiliment. 

If James Baldwin is perhaps the first 
Negro author to have attracted a signi- 
fieant audience amony: the Negro masses, 
it is sivnificant that le did sa by he- 
coming a celebrity among the liberal 
white middle classes. bo am reminded 
of an Argentine friend who chooses to 
write his novels in Pnplish heeause he 
is quite sure that tf taken seriously in 
England and America he will be read in 
his own country. 

The problem with all sach formulations 
is that they alienate the writer from his 
potential sources uf strength. A separate 
culture or a separate language may turn 
out to be only a form of protective 
colouration, but it may - peculiarly 
enough function as the anonymity 
which the writer needs to vain his 
intimate sense of subject matter. But, 
with the Negro, separateness has been 
viewed nol as protection but exposure. 
Deprived of his history and having no 
separate language but a despised dialect, 
he is often forced to define himself by 
what he lacks. The chief exception may 
have heen the early Richard Wright who 


From worksong to blues 


Blues People by LeRoi Jones (McGibbon 
and Kee, 30s.) 


Three hundred and forty-four years; 
pa slave to citizen to nonconformist; 
5m worksong to blues to jazz. This 
te nae is written rather like the commen- 
16 Y to a documentary film, beginning in 
19 with the first slaves in America, 
ending in 1063 with the “ avant- 
Sarde” jazz of John Coltrane and 
Mette Coleman. But perhaps it would 
"@ more apt to describe it as a highly 
Personal thesis, largely sociological, but 
'sa philosophical, psychological and 
Musical, “This book,” says Jones, 
Should be taken as a strictly theoretical 
€avour.” 
th 1s a study of the changing position of 
© Negra within American society as a 
Ole, and of his growing awareness of 
and impatience with, this position. It is 
80 a fairly complete and lucid history 
the varieties of music created by the 
enn during his 300-odd years in Ameri- 
i Jones attempts to relate these two 
th Cause and effect in order to illuminate 
lite Nepro’s psychological reaction to his 
Klavadlt White America; to captivily, 
very, the Emancipation, religion, city 
®, segregation and discrimination, 
Nerica’s involvement in the world wars 
th her own in Korea, and above all to 
ae Sitpremacy of the white middle class. 
mit Jones, "1 want to use music as my 
'sistent reference just because the de- 
iclopment and transmutation of African 
| aalisic to American Negro music repre- 
mee to me this whole process in a 
qetocosm.” 
ect own point of view is well repre- 
wine’ throughout the book: the Negro, 
Ce the time he first sang a song about 
Mericg, not one he remembered about 
wf lca, and sang it in the language of his 
piilte masters (inglish or French), was 
UM that time on an American, not an 
tocwcan in America. But the Negro who 
city tries to emulate the white middie 
Ass in the hope of aeceptance into that 
gt’ Of society, who pretends thal slav- 
be, lever existed and thinks the blues 
thy teath him, he is pitiful, says Jones, 
hever will be accepted as long as 


“the 
he skin is not white. Instead, the Negra 
harwid regard his colour and his cultural 
tog, ABE aS an advantage in a white 
hide” A difference to be stressed, not 

myten or camouflaged. ; 

Pocus divisions within Negra society are a 
darting theme of the book. ‘The foun- 
jai On of the Negro middle class was 
Arey’ Says Jones, the day that a slave was 

qui taken out of the fields and made 
| hat hotise nigra,” Later distinctions arose 

[ween the converted Christian and the 
ry wet.” between the city and the coun- 
to’ dweller, and between thase who tried 

Merge with the white society and those 

* hecause they were either too close 


to 
ta them or too conscious of them, re- 


Nlned attituad sietameaata pion 
feero erigin es and customs of purely 
Ch distinction has or had its musical 


analogy. The heathen sang a worksong - 
or (after the Emancipation) the blues - 
while the Christian sang spirituals; the 
country blues were not like the Joud, 
harsh city blues bands; jazz was soon 
put down by the Negro seeking the white 
man's approval, In favour of Western 
music or even the commercial exploita- 
tion of Negro jazz by such people as 
Paul Whiteman, Benny Goodman and 
numerous Dixieland bands. 


Jones cites white popularisation and de- 
bilitation of jazz (eg dixieland, swing, 
some “cool” jazz) as contributing in- 
directly to the evolution of jazz, which 
might have died a mushy death if it had 
not changed its colours. Such was the 
case with the arrival of bebop in the 
early 1940s. Here the colours changed 
were not only those of the rhythms and 
harmonies of jazz, but the whole con- 
cept of the jazz musician as an _enter- 
tainer or performer. The early bebop- 
pers, all Negro, played for themselves. 
The audience could jike it or lump it. 


Another theme of the book is the gradual 
expansion in the Negro’s awareness of his 
geographical and social environment. For 
the slave, the plantation where he lived 
and died was America, and he knew no 
other posabie relationship with a white 
man than master and slave. The freed 
slave discovered the cities and the in- 
dustrial North where he could earn 
good pay, but by and large accented 
the position of second class citizen in a 
white supremacy. In the First World 
War, and to a greater extent in the 
second, he discavered Europe, and the 
possibility that he was an equal of the 
white man, Negro riots occurred in 
America after both wars. 

For LeRoi Jones, jazz and the blues are 
symbolic of a protest against the assuinp- 
tion that Negroes are either second-class 
citizens, or that they "“ deserve’ equality. 
They are an assertion of the desire not to 
become part of the “mainstream” of 
American culture, of pride in somathing 
specifically Negro, They are anti-assimila- 
tronist. 

Blucs Peope is not an easy book to read. 
If you want a straightforward rundown 
on the history of jazz this is not the 
place to look. Try Marshall Stearns’ The 
story of Jazz ~ a boak to which Jones 
makes frequent reference. Nor ja it much 
use HW you are Jooking for a dry, numeri- 
cal survey of the size and whereabouts 
of the Negro population at various times. 
fry The Jazz Scene by Francis Newton. 
What Jones does is to give the reader 
an understanding of the psyechologieal, 
as well as musical, influences that dater- 
mined the peentar form of Nezro music 
at any particular time, be it a warksong, 
spiritual, a twelvehar blues, or a jazz 
sola by Loujs Armstrong, Charlie Parker 
er Ornette Coleman, Or to put it the 
other way rutind, he has used music as 
the basic insight into the experiences 
and reactions of the Negro as an Amart- 
can, 


managed to make deprivation his sub- 
Jeet inatter, But, in general, the conse- 
quence for literature has been that 
there as nothing - so far as 1 know - 
among Nevro writers in Aimerica of a 
comparable ethnic cansciousness as, for 
exainple, the Yiddish folk literature 
tradition, or the vernacular literature 
of other Earopean ethnic groups. 

Too often, what does exist has heen 
discarded by the Negro iniddle classes, 
or it has been catalouned and studied 
by whites and some Negroes as a means 
of enriching white culture. But it has 
rarely been understood as a fit means af 
comimumealing the Nezro’s self-conscious 
predicament to his own comunity. 
Great art. we are told - forces recog- 
nitions, but the Negro writer often finds 
he cannot afford to put himself under 
such pressures. He may not even want to 


share ain) any community which only 
reinforces his apartness. 
As James Baldwin points aut in an 


interesting series of letlers from Israel: 
“| have said for years that colour does 
not matter. | am now beginning to feel 
that it does not matter at all, that it 
masks something else which does 
matter..." But even Baldwin can go no 
further; he is - faced with the Israeh 
ingathering - at a loss to specify. 

And so it goes: if it seems correct to 
describe most Negro writing in terms 
of ils aspirations to being Negro and 
speaking for the Negro, or in terms of 
the harsh facts of colour as they may 
intrude on the materials of the Negro 
writer, what is the point of naming an 
anthology of works Yr leading Negro 
writers Black Voices? It may be highly 
significant that the editor of this inter- 
esting anthology is a white “trouble- 
shooter ” - from the old Yiddish socialist 
tradition - who happena toe work now for 
the NAACP. 

But the dependency of the Negro upon 
white culture has a consequence which 
even goes beyond his pretensions to 
self-consciousness. Professor John Hope 
Franklyn, a very competent historian 
who happens to be Negro, may lament 
the loss resulting fram the cruel manner 
in which our white culture has pigeon- 
holed Negro scholars into very seelarian 
Negra studies, but he alsa does not 
seem to be aware of the ambivalence 
which such a view implies regarding his 
own vision of Negro history. 

If segregation for the Negro has meart 
dependency based upon deprivation, with 
other ethnic groups it has encouraged a 
self-consciousness, forced a eultural 
sophistication. But Professor Franklyn, 
although he calls his essay “The Dilem. 
ma Of Being A Negro Scholar," does 
not concern himself with any such dilem- 
ma; he is merely writing another brief 
Against segregation, annoyed that there 
should be special problems for “the 
scholar who belon#s ta a_ particular 
group" which, in this case, happens to 
be the Negro grouping, 

Again, if there is one thing about 
Negro experience in America jt is that 
it is extremely specialised - not to be 
compared with that of any other ethnic 
minority, ar even that af the contem- 
porary African, Sa it may seem perfectly 
reasonuble for a Leopold Senghor in the 
French language to espouse the doctrines 
af negritude, but as St Clalre Drake 
points out in another perceptive essay 
on Pan-Africanism and Negritude, the 
American Negro writer ig likely to re- 
Rard this poolic fiction as just another 


LeRoi Jones 


LETTER 


reinforcement of the crude segrepation- 
ist slercolype, 
Why do IT stress this puint at the seem. 
ing expense of an otherwise presentable 
and entertaintae book of poetry, short 
slories and essays? PE suppose if is) be. 
cause the Necro writes special dilenuna 
is not faced anywhere In this collection. 
‘Phere is, in an unfortunate way, a tack 
of candour about material that seeks 
to make of camdour its chief virtue. 
In much the finest piece of prose, 
Horace Cayton descmbes a visit ta the 
white American Nobel laureat, Sinchur 
Lewis, shortly after Lewis lad cone 
posed his interracial pot boiler, Kiudgs- 
Blood Royal. Mk may be instructive that 
Cayton devoles much of the early por 
tion of his essay to a character analysis 
of Lewis? houschold of Negro retauers 
who, it turns ont, are to he the great 
man’s only companions in his declining 
years. Lewis was trying too desperately 
not to condescend to his young protege 
but it was inevitable that this lonely, 
tiunhappy mat should have taken Cayton 
on a picnic for ‘just the family” - the 
only other guests being ithe servants - 
and that he showld have then revealed 
himself to Cayton {in these words: 
“Horace, you see why T have to have 
a coloured inmammy, can’t you?" 
Cayton saw even more than Lewis had 
supposed. We saw what the servants had 
known all along but had kept to them 
selves. Cayton was a writer, He could 
not afford to keep quiet. He saw Lewis 
as a Negro and the great man was 
diminished from such a perspective, but 
Cayton did not lack the compassion of 
the artist: 
“For reasons I could never know, or 
even ghess, he had isolated himself 
beyond recall from society; net only 
from the middle class he had attacked 
but fron literary people, his peers. 
Within him there was a consuming 
rage for warmth, for devation, for 
someone who would Jove him and care 
for him. Bui it must be, in his fear 
of tenderness, sameona he could con. 
trol. And who else could better ft 
this fantasy than the Negro? Isolated 
on his hilltop mansian, at that period 
of his life, Lewis had need for his 
Negro servants in his lifelong strug: 
gle to find an at-homeness with peo- 
a” 
This is not exactly “the view fram the 
bottom” but it is difficult from auch a 
perspective to knaw who is black and 
who is white. That is, finally, what 
James Baldwin must mean when he 
writes home from Turkey: “J will never 
be able to expatriate myself (from 
Ameriea) again - but f also somehow 
know that the incessant strain and ter 
ror: for me. of continued living there 
will prove, finally, to be more than I 
can stand.” 
But, whereas Baldwin in his recent work 
has fudged on his commitment as moral 
iat to tis commitment to being » Negro, 
a homosexual, a public Aaure with @ 
private morality, Mr Cayton . like all 
true writers - tries ta Nve with “ the 
incessant sirain and terrar” and ta 
write aut of it as follows: 
“Tf there is a lesson to be learned 
from this writers life it is that re- 
jection creates hate, and hate, altuna 
tion! and that allenalion is a form 
of death. The Negro in America has 
refused to accept rejection and is 
denying alienation and defeating death 
in a manner in auch sharp cantrast ta 
the fata of Red Lewis,” 


TO ELIJAH MUHAMMED 


When your talking is murdered, and only very old women 
will think to give you flowers. When history is the homework 
that presses you, silently, at your dying, in your blaod 

some briefer hatred digs long shank claws, what will it be like 


to be more than that? 
of your killer's affliction? 


hat will it be to adare the nature 


In whatever epoch of new understanding, 
New faiths new religious zeals, The lone saver is knowing exactly 
how far to trust what is real. 1 am tired already 


of belng so hopelessly right. 
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Letters to 
tine Editor 


When the Simon Community re-organised 
itself recently (as reported in Peace 
News) by gathering all its resources 
under one root, it left a great deal of 
work - indeed (he major part - at the 
Stepney Hostel, undone, 

This was inevitable, and no blame at- 
taches to the Simon Community for it. 
Indeed [ am glad to see the way in 
which the community is now developing. 
When [ spent a short period with 
“Simon” this summer [ expressed the 
opinion, on a number of occasions, that 
the community should become either 
completely Christian (or humanist) - or 
else completely professional, by using 
skilled psychiatric and social work help. 
T had no doubt in my own mind which 
was the best of the two new paths, and I 
am glad to see that the community has 
now taken it. Its new form does not, of 
course, make the recruitment of profes- 
sionally trained people impossible, but 
it helps to ensure that they will be com- 
passionate and urgent individuals: by 
no means the hallmark of every pro- 
fessional worker. 

Bat Simon’s new departure has meant 
that the Stepney hostel is virtually on 
its own. In the words of the woman now 
jn chargo, it continues only on “a wing 
and a prayer.” Besides this helper, there 
is only one other staff member: a 20- 
year-old girl student. Between thei they 
run a home for nearly one hundred 
homeless men and a few women, supply 
two meals a day, are open at night, 


Radical Alliance 
appeals for 
helpers 


Meinbers of Radical Alliance, the group 
which is sponsoring Richard Gott as an 
independent candidate in Hull, are now 
prepared both to circulate the election 
address ta every member of the elec- 
torate, and to do the necessary secre- 
tarjal work thenmelves, thus.freeing cash 
for greater efforts in Hull itself, 

The group “iseappealing forevoluntary 
helperseta. write envelopes for tha elec- 
tion address. "Working parties” will be 
held aj day Sunday, January 2, evenings 
Monday to Friday, January 3-7; all day 
Saturday/Sunday, January 8-9, Place: 55 
Finlay Street, London SW6. (RIN 3834) 
Also at 106 Goldhurst Terrace, NW6 
(MAL 2716) on Friday evening, January 
7, and all day Saturday/Sunday, January 
8-9. Anyone wanting to help who cannot 
attend the working parties can work 
at home if they want to. Radical Alliance 
will deliver envelapes and registers. 
Phone Jolin Gittings at MAI 2716. There 
alls also be a central London warking 
arty. 

tadical Alliance will also be nolding a 
forum on iminigration at Fulham Town 
Wall on January 21, 7.30 pm, Full de- 
taily will be announced later. 


Special offer for new readers 


8S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledontan 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Published by Peace News Ltd, & Caledontan 


and give emergency aid to men sleeping 
out on jocal bombed-sites. In addition 
they have to tend to the needs of a 
froup of methylated spirit drinkers who 
live in a basement room at the hostel. 
It is obvious that these workers will not 
be able to stand the strain much longer. 
I marvel that they have stood as much 
already. J] am therefore appealing on 
their behalf (they will not permit them- 
selves to appeal on their own) for volun- 
teers who are willing to spend anything 
from one night to months or years at 
the hostel. I cannot believe that, at this 
time of the year especially, there are 
not at least half a dozen pacifists or 
peace workers who are able to give 
24 hours and upwards of their time to 
this work. If there isn’t, and my confi- 
dence in this category of persons is 
unjustified, then we might as well give 
up the term “ peace-worker” once and 
for all. 

The address of the hostel is: 84 Cable 
Street, off Commercial Hoad, London 
Int; as well as being its address, that 
is also its name. Anyone who is interes- 
ted in helping, or ready to help without 
further ado, should write there. flowever, 
1] appreciate that there may be some 
who would rather discuss the project 
before committing themselves, and they 
are welcome to ring me (Bristol 75476 
until January 12), 

During the last few years | have come 
across a number of peace action projects, 
but I am convinced that this is almost 
the most vital and urgent of the lot. 
It is one of the greatest tests of a per- 
son’s pacifism and compassion that could 
possibly be devised, 

Roger Moody, 

42 Minto Street, Edinburgh 9%. 


The lost generation 


T called my review of The Lost Genera 
tion (December t7) “They Never Had 
a Chance?” Somewhere on the road to 
publication the question mark was 
dropped and the tithe was thus trans- 
formed into an affirmative statement. 
May 1 just make it clear that I helieve 
the “lost generation” had their chance, 
as much us we have ours, to overcome 
the titanic forees of destruction that 
were bearing down on them? I sought 
to infer in the review that their real 
tragedy was that they did not take it, 
and | wanted the further inference to 
he sustained that despite our danger we 
still have our chance if we will take it. 
John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, Loudon SW5, 


Non-violent society 


Allen Skinner asks (December 17) if 
there is any group that would like to 
undertake the production of a new 
policy concerned with new lines of action 
and a new vision of society. 

It so happens that at our last meeting 
(Bristol, December 4/5) we decided on 
exactly this. We agreed “fo sel up a 
group that all interested people are 
invited to join (i.e. regardless of organt- 
sational boundaries) to help the evolu- 
lion of a new social philosophy by work- 
ing on a new statement of what is meant. 
by non-violence and direct action.” 

This will mean producing a fairly sub- 
stantial draft that deals with the general 
and particular probleins of war and 
peace, violence and non-violence, free- 
dom and authority, the power-structure 
ind personal responsibulty, the nature 
of work and industrial relations, the 
problems of the professions and the 
social services and the possibilities and 
present limitations of human commu- 
nications. 

For this formidable task we shall need 
any number of drafting groups each 
composed of people who have special 
terest in and knowledge of a particular 
subject. There is a suggestion that each 
separate section of the decument should 
appear over the names of its authors - 
this might be a way of solving the 
otherwise acute problem that is involved 
in collective azreement. 

A hasic definition of what is meant hy 
non-violence and direct action has al- 
ready been worked aut in our third 
poy statement and a copy of this will 
~ sent unyone who is interested in 
starting work on thig new project. 

Veter Cadogan, seeretary, 

National Committee of 100, 

13 Geodwin Street, London Nd. 
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Classified 


Terms: Gd per werd, min. 4 Discounts for 
serics. Box No. ts extra. Cash with order (not 
slamips please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rai, London, NI by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same addre Displayed advert- 
isements rates on upplicatton 


Coming events 


“QUAKER action from Quaker faith.’ Speaker. 
Maggie M. Goodrich. Friends Hause, Huston 
Koad, N.W.t. Sunday January 2 at 8.30 pm. 


Personal 


BONITA wishes everyone a Happy New Year. 


BRIEF CASES, RUBBER STAMPS, STRING and 
lots of other stationery for personal, group or 
afice use. Get all your supplies from Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nf. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers ta 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2, Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement 


Kemember to order copies of Peace News for 


your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Kd., NI 


30 December, Thursday 
LONDON E1E. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 


Bush Road, John Williams: ‘‘ Showing films 
nade by hitmself.’"’ PPU. 


1 January, Saturday 

5ST ALBANS. 2.45 pm. 6 Alma Road. Hert oF 
CND bi-monthly meeting : er 
2 January, Sunday 

LONDON SW6 all day. 55 Finlay St (REN 3834). 
Radical Alhance wurking party, 

3-7 January, Mon-Fri 
LONDON SW6. 6 pm. 55 Finlay St CREN 3834) 
Each evening, Radical Alliance working party 
7 January, Friday 


LONDON NW6. 6 pm, 106 Goldhurst Terrace. 
(MAL 27)08). Radical ANiatice working party. 


Eight pages 


The loss of working time over Christmas 
meant that we could only produce an 
8-paze paper this week; the paper’s usual 
features have had to be left out or, as 
you see, condensed on to this one page. 
For this week also, we have abandoned 
the quest for topicality, sinee the copy 
had to be prepared before Christmas. 


Next week, we should be back nearer 
to nermal; and all our problems will no 
doubt he back as well, twice as large 
as life. In the next few wecks, more 
than ever, we will be counting on your 


support. Please help. 
ROD PRINCE 


total since February 8 


£29/5 


contributions this week £188 17 3 
we need £6000 by February 1966 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd)to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


Tribune 


is always fighting 
for Sacialist policies to end 
nuclear madness, Sixteen 
pages of politics, poetry and 
reviews giving a left slant to 
the internationa) fight for 
peace and freedom. 
every Friday from 
all news agents Is 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
$ weeks for Gs (post free) ar $1 US 


Hoad. Londan Kui, ad printed in Great Aritain by Goodwin Press Ltd, 135 Fonthill Road, Londen N.4. |, otminls 


PEGGY SMITH sends warm thanks to all wy 
so kindly remembered her m hospital, r 
convalescing. Happy New Year, everyone. 


WIEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336043 A 
purchases wall pay a dividend to the Beal 
News Fund. Put this number in your dary 


WHEN IN LONDON , Peace Nows a 
Housmans Bookshop are open from 9,30 4 
to 6 pm Monday to Friday (and House 
till 1 pm Saturday) 5 Caledonian Koad, Kin 
Cross, London Ni + TER 4473). 


| 
Publications 


| 
CONTACT © a South African liberal fortnight 
with inaide news of tho struggle aga, 
apartheid and colonialism, 6 months 8s bu 
months 17s. Box 1970, Cape ‘town, S.A 


VIEWS the new journal of the new lel 
Subseriplions: 20s, $4 per annum, and equiv 
lent in other currencies from 2a Ranuif Hoe 
Londen NW2. 


a 


| 


8 January, Saturday 


HYDE, Cheshire. 7.0 pm, Hyde Co-op Gu 
Room, Market St. CND social evening, a 
sion 2s 6d. 


8-9 January, Sat-Sun 


LONDON NW6 all day. 106 Guldhurst Terres 
(MAT 2716). Radical Alliance Working party 


it 
LONDON SW6. all day. 55 Finlay Street (RF 
3834). Radical Alllance working party. 


LONDON NIG. & pm, Friends House, Youkli ; 
Road, off Stoke Newington Church St, pay 

meeting: ‘' Radical Alliance what is * 
CND. 


Indispensable for movement people 


HOUSMANS 
International 


Peace Diary | 
for 1966 


- and an attractive ' 
pocket diary as a gift | 
or for personal use, } 


Contents include 64-page World Diraetoy 
of orfanisations, research centres ete (9 
16.pazes of World Maps, detailed ynfor 

ation about many organisatians, an 
ustal diary features. ; 


4s Ga (postage 5d) 6 for 25s post f 
Speeial rates for groups and organs 
tions 


HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N.1, 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: 3 months 18s, 6 months 
1 year Sus 


Abroad (seamail) $3 aonths 128. 6 months ¢ 
1 year 463, Add ity pa. for pamphiel? 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


é 
North Africa and Middle East) 3imontha 135 a 
6 months 37s 6d, 1 year 52a, wel 
Le 


India, Africa and South Bast Asia; 3 md 
16s. 6 months 328, 1 yeur 60s iw 
) 


Australia, New Zeatand and Far East: 3 me 
tds, 6 inonths 3us, 1 yeur Oks. ; 


North America $10 a year to Peaca News, r 
AFSC, 160 North 1bth bt, Philadelphia #. 
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PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
{ ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


NAME i 
ADDRESS)..4.).... 985 wee \ 
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Send to: TRIBUNE, | 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


